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CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 
NOTES. 





AT HOME. 
AT her recital at Bechstein Hall on Jan- 
uary 17th, Miss Ethel Leginska essayed 
the Scnata “ Pathetique” of Beethoven as 
an opening effort. In this, although a 
brave attempt, she was scarcely heard to 
advantage, and, possibly from nervous- 
ness, played an astonishing number of 
wrong notes, but in eight Preludes of 
Chopin she was more successful, several of 
them being played with much grace as 
well as considerable power. Miss Legin- 








ska has an unusually powerful technique 
but would do well not to tax it too 
severely, as she is decidedly at her best in 
more delicate if equally brilliant selections. 
An Arabesque of Leschetitzky was _par- 
ticularly good, also a Barcarolle (“ June”) 
of Tschaikovsky and an Etude in E flat 
of Rubinstein, with which she concluded 
the programme. Miss Beatrice Beaufort, 
who sang some songs, was heard to best 
advantage in “Printemps Nouveau,” of 
Paul Vidal, and “ Les Larmes” (Massenet), 
the French enabling her to keep her voice 
forward. In the German songs it was 
throaty and her accent not good. She also 
sang “The Cuckoo’s Morning” very 
brightly and was evidently more at her 
ease in the lighter work. 

— 30. 

An agreeable dramatic and musical 
afternoon recital was given at Steinway 
Hall on Tuesday, January 23rd, by 
Mr. Frank Kingston and Mr. John 
Leitch. The former gentleman has dra- 
matic gifts of no mean order and 
selected really unhackneyed specimens 
to illustrate his abilities. “The Felon,” 
by M. A. Lewis, was given with ex- 
cellent dramatic effect, while the heroic 
style was well exemplified in the “ Speech 
of Murullus to the Roman Mob” (Julius 
Cesar) and the “King’s Address to his 
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Soldiers before Harleur” (Henry V.), 
“Incident of the French Camp” (Brown- 
ing), was well rendered, as also the “King’s 
Prayer and Address to the Duke of West- 
moreland” (Henry V.) Mr. Kingston has 
a fine voice, a good range of gamut 
and knows how to make his points tell. 
A humorous piece was very aptly given, 
and received an encore. Mr. John Leitch 
is the possessor of a beautiful baritone 
voice of excellent and rich timbre, which 
he managed with skill in songs by Handel 
“Hear me, ye Winds and Waves”), 
Gounod, Bizet, Cowen, Clutsam and Pin- 
suti. He was particularly good in Cowen’s 
“Onaway, Awake, Beloved!” Clutsam’s 
“Myrrha” and “Let the Slaves,” and the 
“Bedouin Love Song.” He has a fine 
voice of unusually good and _ pleasant 
timbre and his phrasing is very acceptable. 
A duet with Mr. Plevy, “The Mcon has 
Raised,” was quite a feature of the after- 
noon. The other artists were Mr. Plevy, 
whose fine tenor voice was heard to ad- 
vantage in “O Vision Entrancing” and 
two English songs, as well as another 
duet, “Watchman, What of the Night?” 
Herr Robert Konigsberg, who played 
Thomé’s “ Andante Religioso” with taste 
and feeling and a charming “ Berceuse” 
of his own quite exquisitely, as well as 
Randegger, Junr.s “Bohemian Dance” 
with great aplomb; Miss Myrtle Henriques, 
the possessor of a very sweet voice, was 
heard to good advantage in Aspinall’s “A 
Field of Daisies,” and for a well-deserved 
encore gave Guy D’Hardelot’s “ Rainbow” 
with great success. Other artists were Miss 
Kathleen Meyer, who also accompanied, 
Miss France Lucas and Miss Alice Glyn. 


paneictipeme 

The London Musical Club gave an 
afternoon concert on Saturday, January 
27th, at their pretty little hall in Hart 
Street, Bloomsbury. ‘The programme was 
good, the chief honours falling to the 
share of Herr Franz Meisel for his violin 
solos, and Mr. Roberto Biletta for his sing- 
ing of French XVIII. century songs. Herr 
Meisel gave a _ brillant rendering of 
Wieniawski’s “ Souvenirs de Moscow,” and 
later “Ariette d’Ambron” Humoreske of 
Dvorak and “ Perpetuum Mobile” of Ries, 
the two last of which showed conspicuous 
ability. His tone is good, also his bow- 
ing, and his phrasing conscientious and 








and dramatic rendering of “Le Retour du 
Marin” and “Le Roi a fait battre 
Tambour,” two songs we are accustomed 
to hear from Yvette Guilbert. Mr. Biletta 
is an artist of notable gifts and merits 
warm appreciation. Miss Kathleen Meyer 
sang “jest her Way,” and a coon-song, 
with her usual success. Miss Alice Venning 
sang with too much tremolo, but otherwise 
well, songs by Jensen and Cowen. Mr. 
Clarence Seaton was rather funny about the 
“little worries of life,” and his description 
of how to compose a French song was 
decidedly clever. Miss Enid White, who 
recited Kyron’s “ Waterloo” and “Human 
Nature,” would do well to study elocution. 
Her accent was unpleasantly cockney and 
her rendering of the dramatic piece marred 
by conventionality and a certain amount of 
atfectation. She has, however, ability, but 
her sense of humour, judging from the 
lighter piece, appears to be slight. 


—— :0:—— 


The recital of Mr. Tivadar Nachez at 
Bechstein Hall on January 30th, was 
really enjoyable. The eminent violinist 
opened with a Bach Concerto, of which 
the third movement, which was the first I 
heard, was very brilliant. A group of 
pieces by Corelli, Tartini, Gavinies, Nar- 
dini, Le Clair and Cupis were each more 
charming than the last. In “ Theme Varie” 
in F, of Tartini (1692) Mr. Nachez was 
brilliant and graceful, while an Adagio 
and Allegro in G of Gavinies was given, 
the former with the utmost breadth and 
feeling and the latter with the acme of 
brilliant skill. Adagio in E flat (Nardini) 
was another gem. Mr. Nachez’s phrasing 
is so instinct with feeling that the audi- 
ence hung on each note. A “Tambourin” 
in C of Le Clair was encored and given 
again—a most delightful, catchy little 
air. Later Wagner’s “Albumblatt” was 
given with a delicacy and purity of style 
wholly satisfying, and a Scherzo of 
Tschaikowsky cailed forth a final encore, 
for which Mr. Nachez gave Dvorak’s de- 
lightful ‘“Humoreske” with — singular 
charm. Mr. Plunket Greene, who seemed 
to be suffering from a severe cold, sang 
a number cf songs in a most artistic style, 
his phrasing being almost perfect, but his 
intonation was flat throughout in the 
upper register and in “Feldeinsamkeit ” 
(Brahms), which otherwise was beautifully 
rendered, he was also, in one place, flat 
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in the lower register. “Ein Frélich’r 
Gesang” (1630) suited him particularly 
well and was very curious and interesting. 
His interpretation of all the songs was ex- 
cellent, but especially of Bach’s “ Todes- 
sehnsucht.” Scarlatti’s “ Giu il Sole,” Schu- 
bert’s “Im  Frihling” and Brahms’ 
“Feldeinsamkeit.”. The ‘“Vergebliches 
Standchen” of the last-named composer 
was taken too quickiy for the words to 
properly reach the audience. It would 
have gained by a slightly less exaggerated 
tempo. Mr. S. Liddle, who accompanied, 
was excellent with the violin but apt to 
be decidedly tco loud with the voice in the 
more forte passages. In fact he quite 
drowned it more than once. For the rest, 
he accompanied with his usual skill and 
brilliancy. 
— 0 i 

Miss Frances Jude gave a very success- 
ful and well chosen programme on Jan- 
uary 31st at Bechstein Hall, assisted by 
Mr. Archy Rosenthal. The Beethoven 
Sonata with which it opened was a per- 
formance creditable to both artists; the 
slow movement being exceptionally well 
played by the violinist. In “ Folies d’Es- 
pagne” (Corelli) Miss Jude showed good 
technique in mastering its exacting diffi- 
culties, while a Romance of Wieniawski 
was played with great warmth of feeling, 
in a Polonaise of Wilhelmj the young 
violinist gave a brilliant execution of a 
masterly composition, while a “Rondo 
Brilliant” for piano and violin (Schubert) 
concluded the programme. In this’ Mrs. 
Frazer Henry took part. Both ladies played 
con amore withexcellent effect and received 
a well-deserved recall. Mr. Rosenthal’s 
solos consisted of a “Caprice” of Saint- 
Saéns, “Sur les Airs de Ballet d’Alceste de 
Gluck,” a charming composition, delight- 
fully played, and later pieces by Liszt, 
Paderewski and Smetana, the two latter 
being played with great delicacy and 
finish. Mrs. Frazer Henry, who was the 
accompanist of the evening, as well as 
taking part in the Rondo played with the 
invariable sympathy and artistic intuition 
which makes her accompanying so: abso- 
lutely harmonious. 

Miss Maud MacCarthy, who gave a 
violin recital on February Ist at Queen’s 
Hall, possesses certainly an excellent tech- 
nique, good intcnation and scholarly per- 





ception. Her instrument, henrene er, is stinedy 
powerful enough to show her at her best 
and we are glad to hear that a number of 
leading Anglo-Hibernians have decided to 
relieve her of the disadvantage of playing 
on an inferior instrument. Steps will be 
taken to present this gifted young artist 
with a violin of virtue necessary for the 
successful interpretation of the great 
works of which she shows so consummate 
an understanding. In the “Kreutzer” 
Sonata, with which her programme opened, 
she played with admirable precision, but 
the accompaniment was rather too loud for 
her instrument. The Saint-Saéns’ Con- 
certo was most enthusiastically received, 
and Mr. Charlton Keith accompanied de- 
lightfully. Some selections of Bach were 
very neatly rendered, particularly Allegro 
in C. These were unaccompanied. That 
Miss MacCarthy is of quite exceptional 
talent there can be no doubt. Mr. 
Frederick Austin sang some songs by 
Hearne. He has a good voice but the 
songs were not specially interesting and 
his words were not always clearly said. 
The two best were “In the Night” and 
“Chant of the Bullet” (first time). 
—:0:-—— 

On the same evening a vocal recital was 
given at Bechstein Hall by Miss Mary 
Miinchhoff. Miss Miinchhoff was at her 
best and all her efforts were enthusiastic- 
ally applauded. She was specially suc- 
cessful in Mozart’s “Mia Speranza Ador- 
ata,” Schubert’s “Wohin” and a waltz 
from Gounod’s “ Mireille.” The lady has 
a clear, flexible soprano under admirable 
control; her diction and style were both 
excellent, and her mezza voce was wonder- 
fully sweet and clear. She was ably as- 
sisted by Mr. Wladimir Cernikoff, whose 
playing was much appreciated. 

—— :0:—— 

Mr. Sivey Levey selected an admirable 
programme for his dramatic recital at 
Highgate (Whittington Social Club) on 
Saturday, February toth. He opened 
with a spirited rendering of Sims’s “ Life- 
boat.” “A Legend of Provence” (with 
music) followed. This was given very 
poetically and with great expression. A 
piece of quite a different character stood 
next—“Mentalism” by Victor Segno. 
This interesting piece was given with due 
deliberation and magnetic insistance and 
was brought to a fine and impressive con- 
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clusion. Other serious items were Chris- 
tina Rosetti’s “ Jessie Cameron” which was 
both weird and poetic and to which the 
music was peculiarly suited as was that of 
Baring Gould’s “Building of Saint 
Sophia,” to which Mr. Levey did ample 
justice, making every point tell. Indeed 
he reached his highest pitch of perfection 
in this piece which was delivered with true 
dramatic and _ poetic significance and 
showed him as a master of the gamut of 
expression. Another fine effort was “Le 
Clairon” of Paul Déroulede which was 
admirably declaimed. “The Snake” a 
weird story of Ambrose Bierre given by 
special permission was a good piece of 
work and kept the interest wel! sustained. 
In the lighter and humorous selections 
Mr. Levey was unvaryingly successful, 
the best liked being “The performing 
canary” (Anstey) which was a clever char- 
acter study, “Pyramus and_ Thisbe” 
(Saxe) to which some delightfully appro- 
priate music was set, “The Poets” and 
“Tluman Nature” by the clever reciter 
himself who certainly has an unusual and 
most pleasing gift of humour, and “Le 
corbeau et le Reynard” (Fontaine) fol- 
lowed immediately by a parody in English 
“The Fox and the Raven of Carryl.” To 
both of these suggestive airs were set.and 
they were undoubtedly funny and highly 
appreciated. One of Mr. Levey’s most 
notable characteristics is his freedom of 
gesture and he is at times unusually grace- 
ful. His voice, though not ‘strong is 
musical and he has some gift of facial 
expression. Anyhow he is far and away 
better than any other reciter I have heard 
of late years and bids fair at no distant 
date to fill the place of the late Mr. 
Clifford Harrison. Owing to the lateness 
of the hour some of the pieces on the pro- 
gramme were omitted, but I must just 
mention songs by Miss Edith Wesley and 
Miss J. Vinton, violin solos by Mr. G. W. 
Francis, who was encored for a really 
good imitation of the bagpipes in a piece 
by Birch and a song and dance from “La 
Poupée,” neatly given by Miss Maie Hoey, 
a very young lady of promising talent. 


—_—:0i-—— 

The first pianoforte recital of Madame 
Kuink, the Indian pianist at Steinway 
Hall on February 7th, was of distinct in- 
terest. The young pianist’s style and 
technique were good. Her performance of 











Chopin’s Nocturne in C minor (No. 3) was 
full of expression and Schumann’s “Car- 
nival” brilliantly rendered, met with well 
earned applause. A “Chinese Serenade” 
of Cyril Scott, given for the first time, 
was an attractive item and well played. 
Madame Kuink was assisted by Miss 
Helen Hulme who sang songs by 
Emmerich and a Russian gipsy song. 
ou $0 io 

At her second violin recital at Queen’s 
Hall on February 13th. Miss Maud 
MacCarthy gave further proof of her 
right to be ranked among our first violin- 
ists. Although an excuse was made for 
her, owing to a recent attack of influenza, 
yet her playing was marked by no lack of 
either vigour or comprehension. <A 
Romance of Beethoven was rendered with 
a quiet charm and purity of tone that were 
alike admirable. Bach’s famous “Cha- 
conne” unaccompanied, was also _brilli- 
antly successful. Her latter grasp fully 
making up for a slight amount of inde- 
cision at the commencement. The Men- 
delssohn Concerto was played in a 
masterly manner, each movement being 
replete with its peculiar charm, and the 
final Allegro called forth storms of the 
most enthusiastic and — unqualified 
approval from the audience. Miss 
MacCarthy has reason to congratulate her- 
self on such an excellent performance. 
Mr. Frederick Austin sang Schubert’s “ Au 
Schwager chronos” with good style and in 
a dramatic manner. I[n “Widmung” 
(Schumann) the tempo dragged and 
Tchaikovsky’s “Stay, Oh Stay” was un- 
interesting but Sibelius’ “War song of 
Tyrtaeus” was again dramatic and good. 
Mr. Austin’s voice is beautiful and his 
style good, but his singing would possess 
more interest if he did not look so heavily 
tragic the whole time. Even grief may be 
presented in a pleasing form. Mr. Percy 
Grainger played solos and in the Brahms’ 
Sonata in D minor for violin and piano 
which concluded the programme and 
which was given with thoughtful care by 
both artists, and Mr. Charlton Keith 
accompanied delightfully and most effici- 
ently. 

= 0 > 

Mr. Léon Delafosse gave an orchestral 
concert at Queen’s Hall on Monday after- 
noon, February 19th, assisted by the 
London Symphony Orchestra under the 
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direction of Mr. Landon Ronald. The 
talented pianist was heard in a programme 
admirably suited to display his brilliant 
and powerful technique. A Fantasia in 
E for pianoforte and orchestra by Mr. 
Delafosse himself proved a pleasing and 
on the whole interesting item. A Prelude 
and a Study of Chopin, the latter arranged 
in double notes by the pianist, were well 
played. A Romance of Schumann lacked 
the peculiar sympathy needed for Schu- 
mann’s music, but an Allegro of Scarlatti 
was given with commendable precision and 
brilliancy, although perhaps here and 
there a trifle heavy at the commencement 
of the phrases. As an encore to the para- 
phrase of the “ Flower Waltz” (Tchaikov- 
sky—Percy Grainger) Mr. Delafosse gave 
an exceedingly pretty piece of his own 
into which he introduced a somewhat re- 
markable pedal effect. Weber’s “Con- 
certstiick” for pianofcrte and orchestra 
went very well as did Liszt’s “ Reminis- 
cences of Norma,” to which as a final 
encore the pianist gave a “ Tarantella” of 
Rubinstein with great charm and delicacy 
of expression. On the whole Mr. Dela- 
fosse’s playing lacks emotion. It has all 
of precision and power that is necessary, 
the technique is easy and fluent, but the 
touch is not mellow and caressing, and 
sentiment is seldom shewn. The final 
encore was an exception to this, the canta- 
bile passages being exquisitely rendered. 


10: 

At his orchestral concert at Queen’s 
Hall on 15th February, M. Rivarde was 
admirably supported by the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the distinguished 
direction of Sefior Arbos. M. Rivarde 
gave a “Concertstiicke” in A major of 
Saint-Saéns and Concerto in D minor of 
Brahms with the Orchestra. His playing 
of the former though always graceful and 
artistically phrased was somewhat cold, 
but if not marked by great power M. 
Rivarde’s renderings are always pleasing 
and blend harmoniously with the Orches- 
tra. That indeed is one of his greatest 
charms. He makes himself a part of a 
great whole even at the risk of a little less 
marked originality. In “Tango” by 
Arbos, the violinist was at his best and 
received a well merited ovation. The 
London Symphony Orchestra as_ they 
always do, gained fresh honours by their 
thoroughly artistic and unanimous efforts. 

V. D. 








Mr. Herman antions’ who gave his first 
recital in London on Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 16th, at Bechstein Hall, under the 
patronage of Her Majesty Queen Alex- 
andra, has met with great success as a 
‘cellist in his native country of Denmark. 
A short time ago he had the honour of 
appearing before the late King of Den- 
mark and the members of the Danish 
Royal Family, including Queen Alex- 
andra, at Copenhagen. 

spree 

Beethoven's seldom heard Serenade in 
D major, for flute, violin and viola, was 
played at the fourth concert given by Miss 
Grace Sunderland and Mr. Frank Thistle- 
ton on Tuesday afternoon, January 23rd, 
at Messrs. Broadwood’s, also the Sonata 
in A major by Dr. Arne, which was played 
at one of the Broadwood Concerts last 
season, and the Sonata for violin and 
piano by Dr. Croft. Programme music was 
represented by Couperin’s “L’Apothéose 
de Corelli,” a companion work to 
“L’Apothéose de Lulli,” which was played 
last month, Haydn by a string Quartet, 
and Mozart by an unknown Rondo for 
piano, violin and ’cello. 

— :0:—— 

Miss E. L. Robinson sends us the pro- 
gramme and tickets for Miss Katie 
Parker’s concert at the Queen’s Hall on the 
20th inst., at which this artist made her 
first appearance in London. An impor- 
tant alteration has been made in the pro- 
gramme for this concert, the Suite by 
Sibelius being substituted by Edvard 
Grieg’s new Lyrische Suite, which latter 
work was performed for the first time in 
England. 


Herr Kubelik has now definitely de- 
cided to make a tour of Australia, he will 
open by giving his first concert in Mel- 
bourne at the beginning of September. 





CATGUT. 


A YEAR ago, or more, the clever editor of 
the NV. Y. Evening Journal wrote a lengthy 
editorial article on catgut, in which he 
rhapsodized most amusingly on the beau- 
tiful uses to which a dead cat may be put 
by a skilled maker of fiddle strings. This 
writer, though generally well-informed, 
was actually under the impression that the 
term catgut, as applied to fiddle strings, 
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ineant literally the intestines of a cat. 
Had he taken the trouble of acquainting 
himself more accurately with the subject 
that aroused his enthusiasm, he would 
naturally have given the feline family no 
credit for the “beautiful musical possi- 
bilities” of their internal anatomy. 

All of which we briefly mention so that 
some of our readers may not, like the edi- 
torial writer in question, be misled by 
the term catgut employed in the follow- 
ing article. For this article we are in- 
debted to 7he Morning Post. The ex- 
periments made by Dr. Benton should in- 
terest all players; and we have no doubt 
that many of our readers will be aston- 
ished when they learn the results of actual, 
scientific experiment with a fiddle string. 

“Catgut,” says The Morning Post, “as 
used in violin strings, has the specific 
scientific interest that it is an elastic solid 
which is intermediate in its properties be- 
tween rubber and the metals. An exam- 
ination of its elastic properties has lately 
been undertaken for the Carnegie Institu- 
tion by Dr. J. R. Benton, and a preliminary 
note discloses some interesting results. 
For example, the E string of a violin, 
which was the example of catgut used in 
the experiments, was shown to have a 
breaking strain equal to 60,000 lbs. per 
square inch. It is therefore nearly as 
strong as copper wire, and must be classed 
as one of the strongest organic substances, 
far exceeding all kinds of wood (less than 
20,000 lbs. to the square inch), leather 
(5,000 lbs. per square inch), and hemp 


ropes (15,000 Ibs. per square inch). Musi-, 


cal strings, as sold, are twisted, and tend 
to untwist when when subjected to tension, 
and to twist up again when tension is re- 
moved. In order to study their elasticity 
the twist had to be removed, which was 
done by soaking the string in hot water. 
In these circumstances the string becomes 
very soft and contracts greatly in length. 
It then behaves very much like rubber and 
can be stretched like an elastic band. The 
tendency of E strings to break in dry 
weather is well known, and is due, of 
course, to the tendency of the string to 
contract with the decrease of moisture. 
The actual tension required on a violin 
E string to produce the proper pitch of 
640 vibrations a second was computed by 
Dr. Benton by the well-known formula 








| for the transverse vibrations of strings. 

| It works cut at about half the breaking 

| load, so that when a violin E string is 

| striking its proper note it is sustaining 

| a strain equal to about 30,000 lbs. to the 
square inch. 





| “DICK WHITTINGTON ” AT THE KING’S 
THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH. 
OF all the pantomimes this year, there is 
not one that beats, and few that come up 
| to, “Dick Whittington.” It possesses, 
| among many good points, a unique attrac- 
_ in the person of Miss Carlotta Levey 
s “ Dick.” Besides her beautiful contralto 
Vv wae of great power and sympathy—heard 
to advantage in several attractive songs 
—-and which she uses with discretion, 
and besides her really perfect diction, 
Miss Levey possesses the enviable distinc- 
tion of a presence such as is rarely seen 
on any stage. These, combined with her 
well-known and appreciated dramatic 
gifts, render her the planet in a circle of 
stars. I have never seen anything more 
graceful, nor more wholly fascinating 
than her “Dick” or more completely ar- 
tistic in its working out. The next best 
honours fall to the remarkable turn of 
Messrs. Kelly and Gillette in their billiard 
room scene. Mr. Kelly is indeed a 
marvel of strength and manly grace in 
his wonderful bounding act. 

I must mention Mr. Johnny Fuller’s 
“Cat” which is very clever, and Mr. Harry 
Rogerson as “Idle Jack” is most amusing 
in his antics. Some good fun-is made by 
Messrs. Foreman and Fannan, Mr. Harry 
Kilburn and Mr. Fred Spencer. Indeed, 
the jokes are quite unusually amusing. 
Miss Winnie Channing (“Fairy Bluebell”) 
has a good mezzo-soprano voice and sings 
her words very clearly. Miss Maud Noel 
makes a pretty “Alice” and Miss Rhoda 
Ray does all that is necessary as the 
“Princess of Morocco.” The “Emperor” 
(Mr. W. Clark) and the “Vizier” (Mr. 
Marius Gerard) are also clever and amus- 
| ing. The whole piece is decidedly above 
| the average, both in point of fun and 
| catchy music, and goes with a swing that 
| is most pleasant, but the centre of the 

attraction is the brilliant performance of 
| Miss Levey, and I fancy it will be some 
time before her audiences forget her 


“Dick Whittington.” V. D. 
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meant literally the intestines of a cat. 
Had he taken the trouble of acquainting 
himself more accurately with the subject 
that aroused his enthusiasm, he would 
naturally have given the feline family no 
credit for the “beautiful musical possi- 
bilities” of their internal anatomy. 

All of which we briefly mention so that 
some of our readers may not, like the edi- 
torial writer in question, be misled by 
the term catgut employed in the follow- 
ing article. “For this ‘article we are in- 
debted to The Morning Post. The ex- 
periments made by Dr. Benton should in- 
terest all players; and we have no doubt 
that many of our readers will be aston- 
ished when they learn the results of actual, 
scientific experiment with a fiddle string. 

“Catgut,” says The Morning Post, “as 
used in violin strings, has the specific 
scientific interest that it is an elastic solid 
which is intermediate in its properties be- 
tween rubber and the metals. An exam- 
ination of its elastic properties has lately 
been undertaken for the Carnegie Institu- 
tion by Dr. J. R. Benton, and a preliminary 
note discloses some interesting results. 
For example, the E string of a violin, 
which was the example of catgut used in 
the experiments, was shown to have a 
breaking strain equal to 60,000 lbs. per 


square inch. It is therefore nearly as: 


strong as copper wire, and must be classed 
as one of the strongest organic substances, 
far exceeding all kinds of wood (less than 
20,000 lbs. to the square inch), leather 
(5,000 lbs. per square inch), and hemp 
ropes (15,000 lbs. per square inch). Musi- 
cal strings, as sold, are twisted, and tend 
to untwist when when subjected to tension, 
and to twist up again when tension is re- 
moved. In order to study their elasticity 
the twist had to be removed, which was 
done by soaking the string in hot water. 
In these circumstances the string becomes 
very soft and contracts greatly in length. 
It then behaves very much like rubber and 
can be stretched like an elastic band. The 
tendency of E strings to break in dry 
weather is well known, and is due, of 
course, to the tendency of the string to 
contract with the decrease of moisture. 
The actual tension required on a violin 
E string to produce the proper pitch of 
640 vibrations a second was computed by 
Dr. Benton by the well-known formula 
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for the transverse vibrations of strings. 
It works cut at about half the breaking 
load, so that when a violin E string is 
striking its proper note it is sustaining 
a strain equal to about 30,000 lbs. to the 
square inch. 


“DICK WHITTINGTON ” AT THE KING’S 
THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH. 


OF all the pantomimes this year, there is 
not one that beats, and few that come up 
to, “Dick Whittington.” It possesses, 
among many good points, a unique attrac- 
— in the person of Miss Carlotta Levey 

s “Dick.” Besides her beautiful contralto 
ii of great power and sympathy—heard 
to advantage in several attractive songs 
-—-and which she uses with discretion, 
and besides her really perfect diction, 
Miss Levey possesses the enviable distinc- 
tion of a presence such as is rarely seen 
on any stage. These, combined with her 
well-known and appreciated dramatic 
gifts, render her the planet in a circle of 
stars. I have never seen anything more 
graceful, nor more wholly fascinating 
than her “Dick” or more completely ar- 
tistic in its working out. The next best 
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Messrs. Kelly and Gillette in their billiard 
room scene. Mr. Kelly is indeed a 
marvel of strength and manly grace in 
his wonderful bounding act. 

1 must mention Mr. Johnny Fuller's 
“Cat” which is very clever, and Mr. Harry 
Rogerson as “Idle Jack” is most amusing 
in his antics. Some good fun is made by 
Messrs. Foreman and Fannan, Mr. Harry 
Kilburn and Mr. Fred Spencer. Indeed, 
the jokes are quite unusually amusing. 
Miss Winnie Channing (“Fairy Bluebell”’) 
has a good mezzo-soprano voice and sings 
her words very clearly. Miss Maud Noel 
makes a pretty “Alice” and Miss Rhoda 
Ray does all that is necessary as the 
“Princess of Morocco.” The “Emperor” 
(Mr. W. Clark) and the “Vizier” (Mr. 
Marius Gerard) are also clever and amus- 
ing. The whole piece is decidedly aboye 
the average, both in point of fun and 
catchy music, and goes with a swing that 
is most pleasant, but the centre of the 
attraction is the brilliant performance of 
Miss Levey, and I fancy it will be some 
time before her audiences forget her 
“Dick Whittington.” V. D. 
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ICHMOND'S VIOLIN POLISH. Specially 
prepared to clean violins without injuring the 
varnish, taking away all resin and dust from the belly, 
which stops the vibration and interferes with the tone. 
Gives the varnish a fine polish and keeps it in its 
original condition. Also for the wood of the bow, 
the bridge, fingerboard and strings. Violins not in use 
should be cleaned at intervals to preserve the varnish. 


Bottles 1/1 post free. 
R. G. Ricumonp, Fountain Place, Alexandria, N.B. 
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Translated from the German by Emity Hitt. 


New and Revised Edition—(1898). Cloth, 3/6 
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HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. 
With Numerous Musical Examples. 


BY 
C. FRED KENYON. 
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ASHDOWN EDITION. 


‘. STANDARD VIOLIN MUSIC. 


Vol. VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
Lyric Album (5 pieces) 
Diehl. Six Gavottes ca 
Burgmiller. Three Nocturne ... 


Heller and Ernst. Les ‘gages d'amitié 
Book I. (7 pieces) ae 
Heller and Ernst. Les gages d’amitié, 
Book II. (6 pieces) ... os ° 
Ernst. Four Morceaux de salon 
Kayser. Four Sonatinas, Op 58 
Lange. Six pieces : vee eee 
Spohr. Grand Violin School, complete 
Baillot, Formula (Scales and Arpeggios 
Diehl. Popular pieces (Nos.1to6 .., 
Hollaender. Four characteristic pieces, 
Op 42.  « eee eee eee soe 
Spohr. Concerto Dramatique, Op. 47 
Molique. Six Melodies, Op. 36... 
Merkel. Six Bagatelles, Op. 149 
Papini. Six characteristic pieces 


(To be continued.) 
EDWIN ASHDOWN. 
NEW YORK, (Limited) 
LONDON. 
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MISS EDITH A’VARD. 


Photo by Stereoscopic Company, London. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Sznor SARASATE says “I find it a 
ania decided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge." 
Herr DAVID JPER says: “It pos- 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it.’’ 
_. Mons.JOHANNES WOLFF says: ‘While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.”’ 


Al! Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, they are very much weaker. 
This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 

. in high positions more mellow, greater 
carrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilliancy. Prospectus;free. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 1d. 


Used at the Principal Vonservatoires on 
the Continent. 


Perfectintone. Artisticin construction 
PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 


Sotze AGENT FoR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
COLONIES. 


J. EDWIN BONN, 


’ 
BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, ’CELLO, BASS, ETC. 

The production of the Premier Strings 1s the result of & 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.1., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
. jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘ E”’ will bear pulling up to “ A,”’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pro- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets 1s. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. 

J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 





Monthly Auctions of Musical Property 


LS faeencnee PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
pi announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





ATALOGUE, No. 23, of Music and Musical 
Literature Ancient and Modern Second-hand, 
including many items of the String Class, free on 
application.—W. Harold & Co., 1, Clark's Buildings, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 





Mr. E. Polonaski (Violinist), 


is open to receive 
ADDITIONAL PUPILS IN TOWN OR COUNTRY 


ScHOOLS oR PRIVATE PupPlILs. 


Distance no object. 


Term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 


ExaMINATIONS.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 


Appress c/o “THE VIOLIN TIMEs.” 
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ALL COMMUNICATIONS to the Publishing 
Office, 83, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. Re- 
jected MSS. cannot be returned, unless accompanied 
by stamped and directed envelope. All copy must be 
written on one side of the paper only, and must reach 
the Editor promptly. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For the United Kingdom, per annum 
(post free) - - - - - : 2s. 6d. 
For the Continent and America and 


Colonies, per annum (post free) - 3s. od. 


Publisher, Wm. Regves, 83, Charing Cross Road, 
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NOTES OF EVENTS, ETC. IN THE 
MUSICAL CAREER OF MISS: 
EDITH A’VARD. 


Miss A’VARD is a descendant of a very 
musical family, and it is related of her 
great-grandfather that he was married 
with his violin under his arm. 

Miss A’Vard received her early musical 
training from her sister, Miss Janet 
A’Vard, who is a well-known and success- 
ful teacher in Maidstone. 

Later, at the London Academy of Music 
under Professor Pollitzer, where she gained 
the bronze, silver and gold medals and 
three Scholarships for the violin, and the 
bronze and silver medals for the piano; 
and at the Royal College of Music under 
Professor Arbos, gaining a Council Ex- 
hibition for the violin. 

Early in 1903 Miss A’Vard went to 
Prague to study under Professor Sevcik, 
and at the conclusion of two years a 
grand concert tour in Bohemia and Vienna 
was arranged, with Fraulein Marie Sevcik 
(niece of the celebrated master) to assist 
as vocalist, and Fraulein Vojacek, pianist. 
Miss A’Vard met with most enthusiastic 
receptions, especially in her execution of 
the Bohemian music. 

Princess Hohenlohe attended the concert 
given at Podebrad and afterwards re- 
quested that Miss A’Vard should be pre- 
sented to her at the Castle. 

Count and Countess Lutzow also pre- 
ferred a similar request after the concert 
at the Hotel de Saxe, Prague. 
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At the concert given at Horazdovicich, 
the birth-place of Professor Sevcik, Lord 
and lady Taaffee and a large house party 
were present, and after this concert a new 
rose was named the “Edith A’Vard.” 

While on this tour Miss A’Vard was the 
recipient of many beautiful souvenirs and 
a large number of autograph photographs 
from musical celebrities in Bohemia, in- 
cluding one from Professor  Sevcik, 
endorsed 

“To my gifted Pupil, 
Edith A’Vard, 
O. Sevcik.” 

October 18th, 1905. Miss A’Vard gave 
her first recital in London at the Atolian 
ITall, assisted by M. Emil Hajek, a 
Bohemian composer and pianist of marked 
ability and Mr. Francis Braun as vocalist. 

Now on tour with Madame Blanche 
Marchesi. Dec. 2nd. Touring with Mme. 
Ella Russell. 

Miss A’Vard studied for some time en- 
semble and quartet playing under the 
guidance of that experienced musician, Mr. 
Frank Thistleton, one of the promoters of 
that interesting series of old Chamber 
Music Concerts now in progress at the 


Broadwood Hall. E. P. 





REMINISCENCES OF FAMOUS 


MUSICIANS OF THE IMMEDIATE PAST. 


By Carl Reinecke, Translated by 


Florence Leonard. 
(Concluded from page 30.) 

The step from von Biilow to Robert 
Kranz is a long cne. Von Bilow was a 
great pianist and conductor, Robert Franz 
a very awkward conductor, who could do 
little also with the piano. The former 
was a composer who wrote now and then, 
to a certain extent, because he was ambi- 
tious, what is now almost forgotten, and 
indeed never attracted much admiration; 
the latter a much-loved song-writer, who 
was really called “Knauth,” and came 
from Wendish stock. He had indeed one 
peculiarity in common with von Biilow, 
that he was very changeable in his atti- 
tude towards the great masters of music. 
Whereas von Biilow in later years lost 
much of his early admiration for Liszt 
and Wagner, and justly honoured the 
once-despised Mendelssohn, so Franz, in 








many respects, changed in the opposite 
direction, from Mendelssohn and Schu- 
mann to Liszt, only to recognize in his 
last years scarcely anyone but Bach and 
Handel. He was also like von Biilow in 
that he handled with “gloves of ice” 
anyone who displeased him. But Biilow 
fought such a one with wit and sarcasm 
and Franz was contented with apos- 
trophizing him as a stupid fellow—an ex- 
pression which was always on his lips, 
whether he spoke of an attendant in the 
Hall, or a famous violinist, a Leipzig 
professor, or a piano-tuner. He was, 
nevertheless, good-natured, on the whole. 

As a composer he was extraordinarily 
conscientious and scrupulous; for minutes 
at a time he would fumble and try over 
at the piano to see whether a chord should 
be written as at (1) or (2), 


‘and many a time he has shown me three . 


versions of a song, differing only slightly 
from each other, for me to choose from. 
Robert Franz was a comical figure as 
a director; he did nothing but read his 
score, and beat the time, meanwhile, just 
as it suited him. If a passage struck him 
as especially good, he would stand only 
on his left leg, and let the right hang 
loosely. I often wondered how he kept 
his balance. In rehearsals he was often 
impatient if the orchestra—very imper- 
fect in his day—played along like 
machines; he had, of course, a very fine 
feeling for the way a period should be 
delivered and shaded, but instead of tell- 
ing the musicians what they ought to do 
to bring out the effect he intended, he 
would merely tell them how it ought to 
sound, and that, besides, in metaphors. 
Once he remarked to them: “Oh, gentle- 
men, that is no effect! that ought to sound 
as yellow as sulphur!” Had he told them 
the violin must play nearer the bridge, he 
might perhaps have got the effect he 
wished, but instead the “stupid fellows” 
fiddled away just as they had before, and 
Franz, nevertheless, imagined that they 
were doing better. Another time he said : 
“That is poor again; you must salute it 
very pleasantly.” So then they saluted, 








each in his own way, one so—and another 
so—but Franz was satisfied. 

It is well known that the master be- 
came, later, almost wholly deaf, so that 
social life was very difficult for him. He 
cared little for his personal appearance, 
and in later years neglected it entirely. 
I once met him in Halle, greeted him and 
walked a few steps with him, and after- 
ward my little daughter, whom I had 
been leading along, asked: “Papa, did 
you know that beggar ?” 

I hope that our readers will be 
indulgent toward these sketches, which 
have perhaps as their only advan- 
tage absolute truth. I would have been 
glad to write of still greater masters— 
Liszt, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Jenny 
Lind, Schréder-Devrient and Brahms, but 
then I should have committed a sort of 
plagiarism toward myself, for to these 
greater spirits I have devoted a whole 
book, called “And Many Dear Shades 
Rise Up,” published in Leipzig and known 
throughout Europe. Unfortunately, it has 
not been put into English. Later I may 
write some further reminiscences of 
Raff, Rubinstein, Moritz Hauptmann, 
Julius Rietz, Joachim and others.—The 
Etude. 





MUSICAL RETROSPECT. 
1905-1906. 


HAVING been called upon at very short 
notice to fill some extra space, owing to 
the illness of our esteemed editor, | think 
I cannot do better than give a résume of 
the year’s musical work. Any accidental 
omissions or irregularities [ trust my 
readers will pardon, owing to exigencies 
of printer’s urgency. 

The reproach has at last been removed 
from us that we are not a musical nation. 
Indeed, what with our provincial festivals 
and the success of our Leeds Choir in 
Paris, we are rapidly taking the place 
which is certainly our right. Moreover, it 
is now conceded that “British composers 
are the greatest living choral writers.” 

The native output of original composi- 
tion has been considerable, as also the pro- 
duction in London of works by foreign 
musicians. Among the new works by 
British composers, Sir C. V. Stanford is 
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represented by his “Five Songs of the 
Sea” and a revival of his Symphony in D, 
his Symphony in memory of G. F. Watts 
also having been produced on January 18th 
by the London Symphony Orchestra. Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie has given us “ The 
Witch’s Daughter,” a work full of humour, 
and his “Canadian Rhapsody,” also his 
“Knights of the Road” in conjunction 
with Mr. Lytton; to Dr. Cowen’s charge 
lies “John Gilpin”; Dr. Elgar is respons- 
ible for the third March from “ Pomp and 
Circumstance” and a Welsh piece; Sir 
Hubert Parry for“ Symphonic Variations.” 
From Dr. Strauss we have “Sinfonia 
Domestica,” the love scene from _his 
“Feuersnot ” and a Symphony in F ; three 
Overtures of Wagner have been introduced 
and Bach’s Suite in C for two oboes, 
bassoon and strings—mislaid for some 
years, was revived by the London 
Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Charles 
Williams. M. Saint-Saéns has sent us 
“Caprice Andalous,” presented with full 
effect by M. Johannes Wolff. A Sonate 
of John Casimir Hoffman has made its 
first appearance in England, and two new 
Rhapsodies of Liszt have been brought 
forward by that able pianist, Herr Wil- 
helm Backhaus. A Concerto of Glazou- 
noff was introduced by the wonderful 
boy, Mischa Elman. Tschaikovsky sends 
us a Ballade Symphonique, “Le Voye- 
vode”; César Franck is associated with 
“Psyche.” The London Trio introduced 
a highly interesting Trio of Arensky, 
while among works that are worthy of 
mention are Variation and Finals (J. P. 
Davis); three new Choral Ballads of 
Coleridge Taylor; Sonata in C minor (Mr. 
York Bowen); Capriccio (Mr. Frank 
Bridge), which won the first prize for Mr. 
Hambourg’s competition; Introduction 
and Variations on “ The Girl I Left Behind 
Me,” a highly descriptive piece of J. Hol- 
brooke; Orchestral Suite (Mr. Haydn 
Wood); “Hans Anderson” (Mr. H. Far- 
jeon); Variations from “Tom Bowling” 
(Mr. F. Tapp); Elegy (Mr. J. Ivimey); 
Prelude (H. Watling), which won the 
second Hambourg prize; and compositions 
by Hubert Bath, Harold Moore, Edward 
Maryon, Granville Bantock, F. Delius, A. 
von Ahn Carse, Cecil Forsyth, Hamilton 
Harty, the clever pianist and accompanist, 


Herr Sibelius, Sig. Franchetti, Edward 
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German, Félix Draescha, Gustav Mahler, 
ete. 

Owing to the trouble which the settle- 
ment of the Musical Copyright question is 
causing, the output of songs has been ex- 
ceedingly limited, but among those who 
have held a prominent place are Hermann 
Lohr and Lane Wilson with their song- 
cycles. “Dorothy's Wedding” by the 
last-named composer being very taking. 
“A Shropshire Lad” cycle by A. Somer- 
vell, has also gained approval, while good 
and pleasing songs have been contributed 
by R. C. Clarke, Bothwell Thompson, 
Cyril Scott, whose compositions are full 
of interest though bearing too great a 
stamp of the modern taste for discord at 
the expense of, or from lack of, melody ; 
Gustav von Helst, C. E. Baughan, Dr. 
Walford Davies, and Messrs. William 
Wallace, Tomlin, Smith, W. Wiltshire; 
while Miss Elvira Gambogi upholds the 
honour of women composers with several 
melodious compositions, beth vocal and 
instrumental. 

The list of débutants is fairly heavy. 


The advent of new violinists has been very - 


considerable this year, and this time the 
fair sex outnumber their brothers in art. 
The list must be headed by Mischa Elman, 
the wonderful child prodigy, who stands 
among the foremost of mature artists, 
though as yet he cannot hope to attain the 
status of Herr Kreisler, who still holds 
and is likely to hold the place of the 
world’s foremost violinist. But Mischa 
is well to the front of cther débutants, 
who number among their ranks Misses 
Maud McCarthy, Vivien Chartres, Ivy 
Angrove, Carlotta Stubenrauch, Amely 
Heller, Evangeline Anthony, Ruth 
Clarkson, Margery Sherwin, Norah 
Thomson, Edith A’Vard, Lillian A. 
Crowe, Elsa Wagner, Helen Egerton, and 
that last addition to the ranks, Miss Vera 
Warwick-Evans, whose exceptional ability 
should render her the Neruda of the pre- 
sent generation; Messrs. Leon Sametini, 
Aldo Antonietti, Paul Kochanski, Tre- 
bini, Alfred Wittenberg, Heinrich Fiedler, 
Karl Klein, Albert Spalding and Fitz- 
hugh Goldsborough. 

Of singers there has been no great in- 
flux, except of soprani, among whom I can 
count Misses Aileen Hodgson, McDonald, 
Arvilla Clarke, Van der Hoven, Renée 











Urban, Zina Brozia, Rose Jesurum, Claire 
Hamilton, Bernice de Pasquali, Edith 
Miller and Mme. Ethel Morel. Of con- 
tralti I find but four, the Countess von 
Gleichen, Misses Dorothy Martin, Adah 
Maffei and Alice Chartres. Two tenori, 
Messrs. George Hamlin and Hes and bari- 
toni, Messrs. 11. Witherspoon, Julian Henry 
and Guy Pertwee, complete, I believe, the 
list of vocal débutants. Three new ’cellists, 
have appeared, Mdlle. Suggia, Senor 
Pablo Casals and Mr. Alfred Moyle, the 
last-named a pupil of Mr. W. E. White- 
house. A novelty in the shape of a lady 
flautist, Miss de Forest Anderson, who 
hails from America, attracted some atten- 
tion, as did a viola recital by Mr. Tertis 
and Mr. York Bowen. 

Of reciters there have been many, but at 
present Mrs. Tobias Matthay holds easily 
the first place. Others to be named are 
Misses Constance Coopman, Blanche 


Hirschbein, Marian le Bas, Florence Al- 
mond and Mr. Charles Gellett, who has 
undoubted ability. Among combinations 
of entertainers may be mentioned The 
Drolls and The Gems, both of whom, but 


the latter in particular, give a high-class 


and thoroughly artistic entertainment. 

A few new trio and quartet parties have 
sprung up. The Feyer-Neumann-Walenn 
trio (why not the “Fryneuwalenn” for 
economy of space and time?) The new 
trio (Richard Epstein, Louis Zimmermann 
and Paul Sinding), and the Henriette 
Schmidt Quartet. And the old favourites 
are going as strong as ever. The Joachim 
Quartet, the Cathie Quartet, the Bohemian 
String Quartet and the London Trio (Mr. 
W. E. Whitehouse, M. Simonetti and Mme. 
Amina Goodwin). 

The Curtius Club is still to the fore, but 
the new ventures have not been very suc- 
cessful. A quite new musical club is the 
London Musical Club, of Bloomsbury 
Hall, which is under sufficiently distin- 
guished patronage to rouse hopes of its 
enduring. 

Although dealing with London concerts 
it is well to mention that the provincial 
festivals have claimed their usual honours. 
An event in our midst was the Berlin Fes- 
tival, when the Ostend Kursaal Orchestra 
performed nobly at the Queen’s Hall. We 
have at last to deplore the loss of the St. 
James’s Hall, which is definitely destroyed. 
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It was so long in the doing that I think 
we had begun to hope it was a case of 
“fou.” 

I am forgetting to chronicle the pianists 
who have “debutted” in our midst. Fore- 
most comes Richard Buhlig, whose four 
recitals created great interest and whom 
we shall hear in the forthcoming season 
at the Philharmonic Concerts. Then 
come Mme. Samaroff, Misses Julia Hig- 
gins, Louie Basche, Betsy Gebhardt, 
Wanda Landowski (exponent of .music by 
Bach and _ his contemporaries), Vera 
Jackles, Mary Ohlson, Ethel Leginski, 
Mr. Clement Harvey and Mr. Frederick 
Fairbanks. 

The Royal Choral Society, under the 
direction of Sir Frederick Bridge, has 
more than maintained its high standard. 
Among the works which were produced 
for the first time by this Society were 
“The Witch’s Daughter” (its first per- 
formance) conducted by the composer, Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, Elgar’s “ Apostles” 
and Handel’s “Acis and Galatea” and 
“Ode to St. Cecilia.” Novelties at the 
Philharmonic Society were Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie’s “Canadian Rhapsody” (first 
performance), Sir Ch. V. Stanford’s Con- 
certo in D, a revival of Dr. Cowen’s Sym- 
phony in F, tone poem of Arthur Hervey, 
Symphony, No. 2, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Ger- 
man’s “Welsh Rhapsody,” “Symphonic 
Variations” of César Franck, Fantasia, 
“Africa,” of Saint- Sa€ns, and the same 
composer’s “ Havanaise” Fantasia, a Pre- 
lude of Debussy, a Symphony of Paul 
Juon and “Bohemian Dances” of Ran- 
degger, Junr. 

Several conductors have been welcomed 
for the first time on London concert plat- 
forms. From them I may mention Herrn 
Ernest von Schuch, Safonoff and Peter 
Raabe. It is now quite the fashion to in- 
vite foreign conductors to conduct our or- 
chestras, and the London Symphony Or- 
chestra has done gcod work under various 
batons. Nor must I neglect to mention 
the good work done by other orchestras, 
that of the Queen’s Hall under Mr. Wood, 
the new British Symphony Orchestra 
under Mr. Sewell, and Mr. Allan Gill’s 
fine orchestra and choir or the London 
Choral Society. Much has been done 
during the past year for the advancement 
of musical taste by the Popular Concerts 
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at Queen’s Hall and the Sunday National 
League and other societies have rendered a 
dull Sunday unnecessary, and withal the 
standard of popular taste has risen. All 
thanks is due to Mr. Allan Gill for the ex- 
cellent and successful work he continues 
to do. Such music is now played as would 
have been but coldly received a few years 
ago. Take even the entr’acte music at the 
theatres and compare it with programmes 
of no very distant date. Amateurs, too, 
have raised their standard and some of the 
amateur societies have produced really 
worthy efforts. Among special features 
the male voice choir, too, has come more to 
the front than of former years. 

Various changes have occurred. Mr. 
Walter Hedgcock fills the place of Sir 
August Manns at the Crystal Palace and 
the London Academy and the Hampstead 
Conservatoire have amalgamated. The 
question of musical copyright still casts a 
gloom over the profession. Mr. Mark 
Hambourg, with a great and worthy sense 
of patriotism, has offered and continues 
to offer prizes for the best British com- 
positions and Mr. W. W. Cobbett is re- 
sponsible for other prizes in the same good 
cause. 

A notable feature of the past year was 
the centenary of the venerable Signor 
Manuel Garcia, which occurred on March 
17th, 1905. 

Folk music occupies a larger share of 
attention than formerly, while an interest- 
ing feature of the season was a series of 
concerts given by the Misses Chaplin, for 
young students, and consisting of easy 
compositions by the great masters, a short 
account of each life being in the pro- 
gramme. The Chaplin Trio gave, too, 
some concerts of old dance music, which 
proved of interest. 

Several books have been published, 
among them I note the new edition of 
“ Grove’s Musical Dictionary ” and “ Songs 
of England,” by Mr. Cecil Sharp; and 
Bell’s miniature series of musicians, of 
which the “ Life of Rossini,” by W. Armine 
Bevan, is an excellent specimen. Some fur- 
ther contributions from Mr. Cecil Sharpe in 
the shape of Somerset and North Devon 
folk songs; “Autobiography,” of Sir 
Walter Macfarren; “Women Composers,” 
by Albert Visetti; “The Singing of the 
Future,” by Ffrangcon-Davies; Mrs. New- 
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march’s translation of the life and letters 
of Tschaikovsky; “Musical Studies,” by 
Ernest Newman; “Phases of Modern 
Music,” by Lawrence Gilman; “Living 
Masters of Music,” published by John 
Lane; “The Story of the Violin,” by 
Herr Paul Stoeving, and a series of 
“Musical Booklets,” by H. J. Taylor, 
which are both convenient and instructive. 
Among other contributions to musical 
literature are lectures by Sir Frederick 
Bridge and Sir Alexander Mackenzie, a 
paper by Miss Broadwood and articles by 
Mrs. Rosa Newmarch, not forgetting many 
of the weekly articles of “ Lancelot.” One 
on diction should be read by every vocal 
student and artist. Although the actual 
musical output has been considerable, op- 
portunity has been found for many judi- 
cious revivals of works both by old and 
modern composers. Many new artists 
have appeared on our platforms, but the 
old favourites still hold their sway though 
younger ones join their ranks. 

It is not fitting that this article should 
close without a tribute of respect to those 
who have been called from our midst. 
Amongst the vacant places are those of 
Madame Belle Cole, so long a popular 
favourite, Mr. Edward Rose, a_ kindly 
critic, Mr. John Northcott, whose journal- 
istic work was so faithful and so gentle, 
Senor Tamagno, whose loss the operatic 
stage has to ‘deplore and Mr. N. Vert, the 
longwhile entrepreneur. Nor can I let 
this subject pass withcut expressing on 
behalf of this journal, our deepest and 
most heartfelt sympathy with Sir 
Frederick Bridge in his recent most sad 
loss of Lady Bridge. If thoughts of sym- 
pathy are of any use then Sir Frederick 
will presently feel their supporting com- 
fort, from the multitude of friends to 
whom he has endeared himself. To turn 
as a last word to a brighter subject, 
several members of the profession have 
received a gratifying recognition of their 
services to art. Among them I will men- 
tion Madame Patti, who has received the 
French legion of honour. Herr Emi! 
Sauer to whom has been given the Grand 
Officer's Cross of Alphonso XII. and Mr. 
Neil Forsyth has been created Chevalier 
of the Royal Order of Isabel of Spain, 
while our own Prince of Wales has ac- 
cepted a copy of Mr. Paul Stoeving's 
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. Story of the Violin.” Owing to space: 
limits I have refrained from dealing w:th 
the opera season, but may do so at a future 
date. V. D. 





GERMAN PLAYS. 


THE Seventh German season under Herr 
Hans Andersen has drawn to a close. It 
has been rather a shorter season than 
usual, but there have been produced a 
good number of plays unfamiliar to 
English audiences, as well as some old 
favourites. Perhaps a better performance 
of “ Alt Heidelberg ” than usual was given 
this season. “Militarstadt” the play 
herein mentioned is one by the same 
authors, Gustav Moser and Thilo Frotha, 
and is a farce of a really amusing 


kind. The plot is, as is fairly usual 
in German farces quite slight. Gus- 
tav Haller is anxious to marry _ his 


high spirited daughter Resi to Hans Vogel 
a foppish youth who owns a chocolate 
factory. Resi has by a brusque speech 
offended a post office official. Through a 
mistake the manager of the chocolate fac- 
tory calls and is mistaken by Resi for the 
owner whom she has been bidden to enter- 
tain till her father who is out, returns. 
When he does return Herr Vogel arrives, 
finds his manager at home with the 
family and takes occasion to order him else- 
where. ‘Resi’s cousin Asta and the latter’s 
father have arrived. Herr Haller is a bit 
of a lady killer and his wife is always 
finding him out in escapades. She makes 
him promise that if she doesn’t scold he, 
in his turn will suffer twenty-four hours 
imprisonment in bed and consent to 
be dosed with camomile tea. This she 
swears will cure him of his weakness for 
pretty women. She finds a letter from 
one Emily asking for a fan to be returned 
and later one demanding an interview. 
Resi has meantime by Asta’s advice written 


. to the post office official and made an ap- 


pointment. She is met by a veiled lady to 
whom in her confusion she tells her name. 
She then sends a dress to the wife of the 
official and puts it down to her father’s 
account. Later the official calls on Mrs. 
Haller and informs her that her husband 
has sent his wife a dress. The wife is at 


the moment closeted with Mr. Haller and 
the husband and wife arrive simultaneously 
at the drawing-room. 


Tableau. Then we 
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are ‘transported to the country. The 
Hallers are staying with the Nordman’s 
and Resi and Asta are wildly excited 
because the military manceuvres are being 
held in the neighbourhood. The Haller’s 
butler has already been ordered out. The 
military are quartered at the Nordman’s, 
to the girls’ delight and Herr Starke, the 
manager of the chocolate factory is 
Lieutenant and superior officer of Hans 
Vogel, who is only a fusilier and who is 
made to suffer by various people for his 
former airs. The young people pair 
naturally. Asta with fusilier Vogel and 
Resi with the Lieutenant. Later the girls 
entice the willing fusilier from his post of 
sentry. He is discovered and the Lieu- 
tenant arrests him. Resi is indignant and 
will have nothing to do with Herr Starcke. 
Back in town once more Herr Vogel 
begins to doubt whether Resi, to whom he 
had wished to propose, was not less to his 
mind than the more lively Asta. He 
thanks Asta for her intercessicn on his 
behalf and says he means to summon Herr 
Starcke and dismiss him in front of the 
others. Asta points out how mean this 
would be. Herr Vogel falls in with her 


views and finally proposes to her and says 
he will come and speak to her father. He 
then returns later and finds Starcke. He 
speaks nicely to him and begs him to help 
him as he is so confused he cannot speak 


to the father himself. Starcke thinks he 
means Resi and does his best for him. 
Resi is most indignant, and when Starcke 
finds she doesn’t care for Vogel he pro- 
poses on his own account and is accepted. 
At last, Haller and Nordman, having 
quarrelled, Ncordman wishes to take Asta 
away, but she insists on remaining, and as 
a last resort tells them someone is coming 
to ask her hand. In walks Herr Vogel, 
and to mutual explanations the curtain 
falls amid general satisfaction. 

The play was well acted throughout. 
Herr Willy Klein as the weak but amiable 
Haller, was excellently full of humour, 
while Nordman was played with becoming 
irritability by Richard Starnburg. Herr 
Hans Stock was responsible for the part 
of Manager Starcke and Herr Baselt was 
really capital as Herr Vogel (chocolate- 
vogel ungliicks-vogel, etc.) He was very 
funny and yet sympathetic. Frau Haller 
was played with tact and discretion by 





Fraulein Charlotte Kelly, and the Resi of 
Fraulein Becker was full of spirit. The 
part of Asta was played with inimitable 
espieglerie by Fraulein Russ, who is cer- 
tainly far more natural in zagenue parts 
than in heavy and dramatic roles, though 
she does not lack the gift of pathos, but 
as Asta she was in her element and the life 
and soul of the piece. Her costumes, too, 
were extremely tetching. ‘ Fraulein Weiss 
was good in the small part of a servant, 
also Karl Berger as the military butler 
deserves praise for a touch of genuine 
humour. The Post Secretiir of Ernest 
Reicher and the Emmy of Helene Mar- 
schall were also worthy of praise. One 
word to the stage management. It was 
very good on the whole. This time it was 
in the hands of Herr Georg Baselt. But 
I must say it is not, at all points, as 
thorough in small details as might be. 
Under Herr Klein’s management I noticed 
a combination of blue scenery and red 
curtain that was an artistic crime and an 
outrage to any decent colour sense. Under 
Herr Baselt | noticed an omission, trivial 
in itself, but by its absence attracting at- 
tention unnecessarily, and distracting the 
mind of the audience from the play. Even 
the ladies’ costumes should be under the 
supervision of a capable stage-manager, 
and he should know that an emancipated 
and athletic daughter should still wear 
the necessary number of skirts. For the 
rest, the staging was good but some of the 
actors had a tendency to joke among 
themselves. A lamentable breach of ar- 
tistic taste from which I had thought the 
German artists free. We shall welcome 
the eighth season. V. D. 


SOME VALUABLE VIOLINS. 
By George Lehmann (The Etude.) 


“THE late David Laurie,” says Arthur 
Broadley, “used to tell an interesting 
anecdote respecting the fiddle known as 
the Messiah Strad. ‘I went to Paris,’ said 
he, ‘to call upon Vuillaume, chiefly in 
order that I might get a glimpse of the 
famous Messiah Strad. Vuillaume was in 
one of his mysterious moods. I made 
known to him my desire to see the Mes- 
siah. He said: “Yes, I will show you 
the violin; come this way.” I entered a 
room in the centre of which was a large 
dining table, and on this dining table 
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rested some objects concealed by a cloth. 
With an impressive gesture M. Vuillaume 
took off the cloth, and to my astonish- 
ment there appeared seven violins exactly 
alike. Said M. Vuillaume: “ There is the 
famous Messiah.” “ But,” I replied, “there 
are seven of them.” “Exactly,” said Vuil- 
laume. “It is your duty as an expert to 
tell which is the Messiah, and which are 
the six copies that I have made.”’ Al- 
though Mr. Lawrie brought all his pro- 
fessional knowledge to bear, he could not 
for the life of him tell which was the real 
Strad and which were the copies.” 

Perhaps the most interesting violin in 
the world is the Joseph Guarnerius violin, 
now in the museum at Genoa. This in- 
strument is the violin on which the famous 
Paganini played and which he acquired 
in the following way: Paganini in his 
early days was a slave to the vice of 
gambling. On one occasicn he was so un- 
lucky that all his money, his jewellry and 
even his violin had been lost at play. Ar- 
riving at |eghorn (at which place he was 
to give a concert), Paganini was in sore 
straits; he was, however, fortunate enough 
to meet an enthusiastic amateur —M. 
Livron, a French merchant. M. Livron 
was the proud owner of a most magni- 
ficent Joseph Guarnerius violin. On hear- 
ing of Paganini’s predicament, M. Livron 
not only lent the artist this superb instru- 
ment but he also attended the concert. So 
astonished was he with the virtuoso’s mar- 
vellous performance that, when Paganini 
approached him in order to return the 
violin, M. Livron at once exclaimed: “I 
shall take care never to profane the strings 
that your fingers have touched ; it is to you 
now that my violin belongs.” The violin 
was, on Paganim’s death, bequeathed to 
the city of Genoa; the last time that this 
instrument was played was on Saturday, 
May 16, 1903. 

The now famous young violinist, Huber- 
mann, accepted the invitation of the 
Mayor of Genoa to play upon Paganini's 
violin. The instrument was removed from 
its case, the seals were broken and, after 
being fitted with strings, etc., the instru- 
ment arcund which hangs the glamour of 
the weird Italian’s personality was caused 
to sound. “At first the tone was dull 
and weak; but very soon,” says Huber- 
mann, “I was lost to all around me. Th 
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beauties of the Guarnerius began to assert 
themselves, and the romantic side of the 
situation appealed to my listeners: it 
seemed as if the spirit of Paganini en- 
tered into my playing.” 


(To be concluded.) 





Price 4/- each. Sold at 1/4 éach. 


ORIGINAL DUETS 


For 2 Violins with Piano Accomp. ad /ib. 
May be also played as duets for Violin and Piano). 
COMPOSED BY 


WILLIAM A. BETTRIDGE 
(R.N. Band, Devonport.) 





1. Romance (The Tryst). 

2. Polonaise (Hilda). 

3. Swiss Serenade (On the Alps). 
4. Cradle Song (Sweet Dreams). 
5. Serenade (Loving Hearts). 

6. Gavotte (Childhood). 


W REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C. 








TO COMPOSERS, ORGANISTS, CHOIRMASTERS, 
BANDMASTERS AND TEACHERS, &c. 


MANUSCRIPT MUSIC PAPER. 


a. 12 Staves, roy. 8vo, 10 by 64, ruled plain in quires, — 
120 sheets, the lot 2/6. 

This is pre-eminently the Musical Students’ Paper, as it is 
light, portable, smooth and easy to write upon; each sheet, too, 
will hold a large quantity of matter. There is no paper better 
suited for Exercises on Counterpoint and Harmony. 

b. 12 Staves, oblong folio, 14 by 10, ruled in groups 
of 3 staves for Organ Music, 5 quires, 120 sheets, 
the lot 5/- 

The paper is of the same size as ordinary oblong folio, Organ 
Music, e.g., English Organ Music, Best’s Arrangements, etc. 

c. 12 Staves, folio music size, 10 by 14, 5 quires, 120 
sheets, the lot 5/- 

Exactly the same in size as ordinary folio printed music so 
that upon it Songs or Organ Pieces may be written just as they 
are to be printed. It is a very useful paper, as Manuscript 
music written on it can be bound with Printed Mus 
d. 12 Staves, quarto size, 11¢ by 93, 5 quires, 120 

sheets, the lot 3/6. 


¢. 12 Staves, oblong quarto, 9} by 113, 5 quires, 120 
sheets, the lot 3/6. 


f. 24 Staves, folio music size, 10 by 14, 5 quires, 120 
sheets, the lot 5/- 


g. 12 Staves, folio music size, ruled even, 10 by 14, 
5 quires, 120 sheets, the lot 5/- 


h. 14 Staves, quarto size, 113 by 9} 5 quires, 12° 
sheets the lot 3/6, 


Carriage Paid. 


Lonpon: 
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MUSICAL WORKS: ©: 
SUITABLE FORK PRIZES OR FOR. PRESENTATION, 


ON SALE BY 
WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDOW, W.C. 





Half a Century of Music in England, by Dx: F.. Hurrres, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
(pub. 8s. ed 
Twelve Lessons on Breathing and Breath Control, for Singers, Speakers, aad 


Teachers, by Georcs E. Tuorp, cr. 8vo, limp cioth, 1s. ha , 
These Lessons are so written that you can, by studying them, master the fundamental priaciples employed in 


the use of the Voice Without « Master. 
Twenty Lessons on the Development of the Voice, for Singers, Speakers, and 
eachercs, by.Grorce E. Tuorp, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, ts. . 
This Series of Lessons is intended to give Singers, Teachers, (tors, Elocutionists and Clergymen a Practical 
Knowledge of How to Strengthen and Develop the Voice’ asi 
Dictionary of Musicians, from the Earliest Period to the Present, cr. vo, sewed, Is. 


A Treatise on the Structure and Preservation of the bara and all other 
Bow-Instruments, together with an account, of the most Celebrated Makers and of 
the genuine characteristics of their Instruments, by J. A. Orro, translated with Addi- 


tions and Iustraticns, by Joun Bisnop, 4th Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 38, 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni, a Commentary, by Cuartes Gounon, translated by WinDEveR 
Crark and J. T. Horcninson, cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 2 BR 
The Art of Moduis.ting, Being a Series.of Papers on Modulating at the Pianolorte, with 
Sixty-two’ Musical Examples, by Hzngy C. Banister, cr. 8vo, cloth, 2s. : 
Sketches of Great Violinists and Great Pianists, Biographical and Anecdotal, with 
Account of the Violin and Early Violinists (Viotti, Spohr, Paganini, De Beriot, Ole 
Bull, Clementi, Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Ciara), Chopin, Thalberg, . 
schalk, Liszt), by G. T. Ferris, bevciled cloth, gilt edges, 2nd-edition, 48.6d, 
Greater Works of Chopin (Polonaises, Mazurkas, Nocturnes, etc.) and how ig 4 should 
be played, by J, Kxzczynsw1, translated by Miss N. Janotue, and edited by SuTuer- 
LAND Epwakpbs, with Portrait, Facsimile, <1c., cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. ae Tia . 
wos 


Music and Musicians, Essays and Criticisms, by Rosert ScHumany, tran 
and annotated by I’. R. Rirter, Portrait of Robert Schumann, photograpted from, a 


Crayon by Bendemanp, First Series, thick cr. 8vo, sloth, 8s, 6d. Fourth Edition. 
Ditto, Second Series, thick cr: 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. Second Edition. > L ; 
Wagner—Beethoven, by Ricuarp Wacnex, with a fan oa from the Ehilosophica! 

his of Arthur Schopenhauer, translated by E. Dannrgutuer, second erlition, cr. 

vO cloth, 6s. Sac . 
Wagner as I Knew Him, by Ferp:nanp Praecsr, 3s. 6d. (pub. 78. 6d.) 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 2i. 6d. 





-Heoond Mdltion. ‘ Just Published. 
Cr. boy baveliod cloth, sie i cue INFORMATION | 
: 4 TOR ) 
ON CON D UCTI N G: » Prayers, Owners, DgaLers AND MAKERS OF 
A Treatize on Btyla in. the BOW-INSTRUMENTS. ye 
Eweoution of Olassical Music Aiso FoR STRING ManuracTorars, 
. “¥ aT) a5 Taken from Personal Experience, Studies & Ooservacions 
we Bik i am Sila reneged With Ilnstrations of a Stainerand & Guarnerius Viclin, ete. 
EDWARD DANNREUTHRER} - By WILLIAM HEPWORTH. 





-W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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the Soncou Institute of Music. 
Mhe next Fixaminations for Feliows, Licentiates, Associates 
‘qvaduates, Tutermediary and three Junior Grades witi 
be heitdin DECEMBER and JANUAR” nex 
ror vacant dates and particulars address- 
THE HON SECRETARY, LONDON INSTITUTE OF M SIC, 
2, SPENCER MANSIONS, QUEEN’S CLUB GARDENS, LONDON, W. 
ling Candidates please wr y dates and Syllabus. Represeniatt: s wantesr. 
VIOLIN SCALES AND ARP: ‘GGL. 
VIOL a’ h CAL. ‘S> b ks a 
By € j 9 f t LLNAMUNLLLOF i coMsectior f 
bc id The College « suntsis, ILtd., cic. 


| ice FOUR SHILLINGS. 
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231, OXFORD STREET, LON DON, Ww. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
300K I ee ee lessons 1 and 2) 


irst Series of 12 Violin Lessons 
_ WRITTEN IN DUET FORM 


Kor Frivate as well as Class Tuition 





; POLONASKI 
Price 4d. net. Post free 5d. 
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Pria‘od for the Proprietor by Tun New Tamece Press . BY Grant Road, Addiscombs, Crosson 


Published by Wm. Fes 83, Charing ¢ s Road, London, W.C 
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